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reporter, everyone had enough to live on and Canadian
hospitality was already proverbial in the beginning of
the eighteenth century.

The taste for lawsuits was equally proverbial even
earlier. From September 1663 to August 1664, to cite
only one example, the courts heard 424 cases between
citizens in the single judicial district of Quebec wrhose
population at that time numbered barely 1500 people.
There was, too, the case of the famous heroine, Made-
leine de Vercheres, involved during the forty years of
her married life, alone or with her husband, in more
than fifty lawsuits.

Undoubtedly the Canadiens were fond of lawsuits.
But that was because they were insistent upon every
particle of their rights and their possessions. From the
time that they were convinced that they were in the
right, they were prepared to run all risks and to spend
heavily. On a question of honour, or what they con-
sidered one, there was no one more sensitive. Thus
one understands why precedence played such a large
part in their social life. The example was given at the
top, for bishops, governors and intendants, not to
mentions seigniors, waged endless little wars of petty
annoyances, which often ended in lawsuits or petitions
to the throne. What melodrama, wThat serio-comic
scenes, worthy to inspire Boileau, the poet of Le Lutrin,
over a praying chair badly placed, over a censer or a
sprinkler used inopportunely, over a poorly organized
distribution of the holy bread, of ashes, or of palms.
Nothing less than an ordinance from the King or the
intendant, or a letter from the bishop was needed to
determine who should have the honour, at Quebec, of
lighting the fire on Saint John's day, or how the proto-